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The cake must be nipped before stowing away in the cupboard, a usage 
kept up with no comprehension of its origin. On St. Martin's Eve the 
blood of three cocks must be drawn, an act performed in every Gaelic 
household. This is sprinkled about the house, and a little daubed on the 
forehead of every member of the family. Salt is regarded as prophylactic 
against evil, and is eaten before going to a funeral, whither a little salt 
should be taken in the pocket. If milk is to be given away, salt must be 
put in it. Belief in the evil eye is in full vigor. When a ploughman 
reaches the end of a field, if he observes any person to whom he desires to 
speak, he must not allow the horses to stand until he has turned their faces 
toward the other end, so that the tails are presented to the person ; in 
this position they will be safe. If in driving any animal to market, a per- 
son is encountered, who does not " bless " them, it is necessary to say, 
before the person passes on, " God bless your heart, your eye, and my 
share ; " the evil eye cannot then " blink " the animals. If the blinker 
has looked on the beast, the latter must be struck three times with " the 
tail of your coat," next the ground. In travelling at night, it is wise to 
tread in the tracks of horses, for the path is secure from harm. If milk 
is given from the dairy, the receiver must bless the milk and the cow. 
Manure must not be removed after sunset, nor ashes put out on New 
Year's Day. On New Year's Eve; water for domestic use must be made 
ready before dark. Injury from a spirit may be received in the form of 
a blow from an invisible hand. 

In presenting these extracts from a brief but amazing picture of Irish 
peasant life, it may be asked what comments would be made if such wild 
and ancient superstitions had been obtained from negroes in the Southern 
States of the Union ? Yet at no remote day the rural life of England 
would have presented beliefs as strange. 

Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folk-Lore. London : 

D. Nutt. 1899-1900. Nos. i-6. 

Under this head the firm of David Nutt is publishing a series of little 
pamphlets, issued at the price of sixpence each, intended to furnish read- 
ers with sketches of the subjects to which they relate, and provided with 
suitable bibliographic information. 

No. 1 offers an account of " The Influence of Celtic upon Mediaeval 
Romance," by Alfred Nutt. The writer considers that the " matter of 
Britain," including especially Arthurian story, derives its " circumstance, 
form, and animating spirit " from the older Celtic traditions, which are best 
represented by the extant remains of Irish legend. His view is that the 
romantic spirit, as we now understand the term, is especially of Celtic 
origin. As to the disputed point of Welsh or Breton sources for French 
romances, he considers that the evidence furnished by proper names favors 
derivation from both sources, orally through Bretons, and in a written form 
from Welshmen. 

No. 2, called " Folk-lore : what is it ? and what is the good of it ? " is an 
admirable paper, in the form of an address by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, 
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President of the Folk-Lore Society for 1899. The writer defines folk-lore 
as the science of tradition ; its problem is therefore to determine the laws 
by which tradition is determined. For example, the passing of a babe 
through a young ash-tree, split for the purpose, and afterwards bound up, 
is. still in country places a common remedy for hernia, it being believed 
that the health of the child is bound up with the life of the tree. This 
very ancient remedy Mr. Hartland explains as connected with the prim- 
itive idea that union with a god, in this case the tree-god, is effected 
so long as any object associated with the person remains in touch with the 
deity. For a similar reason pins are cast into wishing-wells, or shreds 
of garments suspended on the bushes which overhang these, and which 
once were considered as sacred. So again it is possible for a witch to con- 
jure any one by obtaining possession of objects belonging to him. In this 
manner Mr. Hartland shows that the most absurd superstitions are not 
arbitrary, but the logical result of principles accepted by people in a state 
of savagery. The importance of comprehending the ideas of races in a 
backward condition of culture is exhibited in the contrast of the treatment 
of India and Ireland ; the disaffection of the latter country is due to a 
course of government which has constituted the most pernicious tyranny, 
yet which was pursued with good intentions, as the result of complete mis- 
conception of the social state and legal usages of a race which maintained 
ancient customs out of touch with the more advanced civilization of Great 
Britain. As regards missionary effort, also, the writer points out the ab- 
surdity of remaining in complete and wilful ignorance of the true character 
of the culture which is to be improved. 

No. 3, " Ossian and the Ossianic Literature," by Alfred Nutt, furnishes 
an account of the Irish material connected with the name of Oisin (in Eng- 
lish spelling, Ossian). This he divides into three classes of texts, the second 
being truly mediaeval, while the first antedates that period, and the third is 
relatively modern. In spite of differences of style, a singular uniformity is 
exhibited in the literature, the ideas of modern compositions being some- 
times identical with those appearing in texts a thousand years older. The 
most ancient texts, of very limited compass, are wildly mythical. These form 
only a small part of Irish fiction in their time ; but in the middle age Ossi- 
anic story comes to be preponderant. In the later tales Ossian is turned 
into a reckless pagan. Mr. Nutt questions whether this character may not 
be a survival. The recent fictions exhibit elements obviously derived ulti- 
mately from French romance. Up to the fifteenth century, Ireland and 
the Scottish Highlands formed one literary domain, so that controversy 
regarding the place of origin has no point. Macpherson's Ossian, it should 
be understood, is as much his own composition as was the Paradise Lost of 
Milton. 

In No. 4, "King Arthur and his Knights," Jessie L. Weston (translator 
of the Parzival of Wolfram of Eschenbach) mentions the chief mediaeval 
works of the cycle, and gives opinions in regard to the evolution of the 
romances, which cannot here be critically considered. 

No. s, "The Popular Poetry of the Finns," by C. J. Billson, supplies 
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explanations regarding the vast mass of poetry traditionally current in 
Finland. Of Lonnrot's three collections, the Kalevala has found world- 
wide acceptance ; but this epic narrative was a reconstruction of Lonnrot 
himself, who cast into a continuous series disconnected lays. In some 
portions of the recast, however, the original episodes are closely followed. 
The other collections, Loitsurunoja, or magic songs, and Kanteletar, or lyric 
and ballad verse, are also considered. 

In No. 6, Alfred Nutt examines " The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare." 
The poet derived his ideas concerning fairy lore in part from the popular 
ideas of Englishmen in his own day, in part from earlier romantic litera- 
ture. Mr. Nutt considers these two modes of representation to have ori- 
ginally depended on the same source, namely, the peasant's belief in natural 
powers which he was in the habit of placating by traditional rites. The 
picture of a fairy realm reproducing the external aspect of a mediaeval court 
was borrowed from French fiction similar to that of Huon of Bordeaux ; 
Mr. Nutt points out that to a certain degree Irish fairy mythology was 
similar. The superior part which fairy lore continued to play in English 
literature as compared with continental is explained by the popularity of 
Arthurian romances in the island where Arthur was at home. 

The foregoing remarks will be sufficient to show that in this series of 
little treatises we have a collection of papers which may be bound together, 
and which ought to be found in all well-appointed libraries, as a convenient 
introduction to a number of subjects respecting which correct information 
is'not easily accessible. 

Wyandot Folk-Lore. By William Elsey Connelley. Topeka, Kans. : 
Crane & Co. 1899. Pp. 116. 

This treatise includes the matter already printed in the writer's contribu- 
tion to this Journal (vol. xii. 1899, pp. 116-125). Prefixed to myths and 
stories collected by Mr. Connelley are notes on the history, government, 
and religion of the tribe, including some mention of the gentes,- marriage 
laws, and councils. At the present time, we are told, marriage restriction 
applies only to union of men and women of the same clan, and this is 
going out of use. The Wyandots are now farmers in Missouri near Seneca, 
maintaining schools for their children, and keeping their land in a good 
state of cultivation. Mr. Connelley announces a more extensive work to 
contain existing folk-lore, an account of the organization and government, 
and a full vocabulary of the language. 



